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as nicely boiled, and her 
THE FIRST ATTEMPT. | bread as light and white 
Alittle boy and his sister were once | #8 the mest experienced 
wandering along the highway leading into | housewife could desire. 
one of the cities of sunny Italy. As is | Her mother had taught 
usually the case, it was a delightful day, | her carefully all this.— 
the sky blue and cloudless, and the whole | Margaret had been atten- 
Jandscape a carpet of green, and as they | tive to all her instruc- 
tripped along they either sang a pretty | tions, and now she found 
song, or played with the pet goat that ac- her reward in the ease 
companied them. wees which she perform- 
What a lovely land is Italy! Look in jed her duties. It is a 
whatever direction you may, and some | great deal of trouble for 
seone beautiful in itself or interesting ad PCIE to teach their 
connected with some historic event, meets | daughters housekeeping, 
your view—no wonder so many great|and often they are inat- 
‘nters are born in this favored country. | tentive, and care but little 
But what has this to do with my story? | how much of time and 
Well, the boy, his sister, and the goat, patience it required for it. 
frisked along till they came to a bank on They are not grateful, as 
the edge of which grew an old olive tree, | they should be, for the 
while all around were abundance of most trouble expended by pa- 
beautiful flowers. rents on them. 
‘Let us rest here,’ said the girl, ‘and| Mr. Horton,Margaret’s 
make a wreath.’ father, was poor. He 
The boy consenting, they began to|had all he could do to 
pluck the flowers and form them into a/| Procure food and cloth- 


For the Youth’s Companion. 





of returning such favors,|gone. She disliked him, she could hardly - 
poor as she was, to those |tell why. She felt afraid of him all the 
whose circumstances were | while he stood beside her, though she 
far above her own. This |could scarcely account to herself for the 
gave her the greatest feeling. A short time after, as shé was 
pleasure, for her kind | at home standing by the window, she saw 
young heart really felt; him pass slowly by the house, his eyes 
that it was more blessed | peering out under his heavy eyebrows, as 
to give than receive.—/if he were watching to see some one.— 
We shorld remember She congratulated herself that she was 
this whenever we give not by the brook, where she was sure she 
alms, that we have much | should have been annoyed by him again. 
to be grateful for, for the} Margaret mentioned the circumstance 
means of giving, far more | to her parents, but as she did not express 
than those who are the | her feelings or her fears to them, they 
objects of our charity, did not think it strange that a man should 
and are so grateful for | speak to a child under such circumstances, 
our gifts. | and it soon passed from their minds. 

One bright morning in Coucluded next week. 
the early part of summer, pee 
Margaret had performed| ‘SISSY, PLEASE WAIT FOR ME,’ 
her duties as usual in the} 1 am an old maid, and wandering back 
house, and her father had ardahet anon » Np evonee 60 Se- 

years, Oo min i 

made the necessary pre-| hath ominn and wheal, ah aes ae 
parations for her weekly 


: days. One, in particular, I remember, 
labors by the brook-side- | which has stamped itself on my mind, and 











long wreath, which in sport the girl plac- 
ed about the neck and head of the docile 
little goat. 


But while she stood admiring 


ing and wood and other 
necessaries for his family. 
He was steady and in- 





She had commenced | 
them alone, singing her | 
song as she always did, | 
to lighten her burden and | 


even now, though it occurred many years 
ago, I cannot think of it without sorrow. 
I relate it for the benefit of young readers, 
with the hope that some of them may be 
warned by the sad consequences : — 







dustrious, but had never 


her pet, the boy suddenly exclaimed— 
a 4 ; been able to lay up anything for a 


‘Stay, Maria, stay! what a pretty pic- 








gratitude or love for us in return—never 


make the time pass more | 
pleasantly, when she was suddenly inter- | 
‘rupted and startled by a strange voice from | 
some one close beside her, saying, 


Willie and I were the only children of 
loving parents, who lived in the outskirts 
of a beautiful village in the interior of 
Vermont. As —_ were few families 
: |near us, we were all in all to each 

‘Hey! my bird, you seem very happy | and cared but little for the Rasdason 
\and cheery over your drudgery this morn- | of other children. I was three years older 
ing. That voice of yours would do exe- ae Willie, and though sometimes in- 
sation enacutimn se Gun cnr tet | clined to be overbearing, loved him dear- 
st |ly, and took delight in helping him over 


the rough plac 
Margaret looked up, and saw a — Sm places on our way to school, 


|and in assisting him in his a- i 
watching her attentively, and a horse and | ‘ «ty 


| district school was more than a mile from 
light buggy standing on the little bridge | our holise, so we took our dinner in a lit- 


close by. He was carefully, though pe- | tle basket, eating it at noon under the 

















BURMALMM ture, Oh, let me copy it.’ sick day. The fruits of his daily toil| forgetting that if our Heavenly Father and 
nh ‘What?’ she asked in surprise. were consumed as fast as he could earn|Friend had not been kind and gracious to 
1 ‘Let me copy you and the goat—it is them. Mrs. Horton, the mother of Mar-|us, when we were unthankful, and forget- 
id vil MB such a pretty picture; just remain as you garet, lost her health a few years after her|ful of his goodness, we should long ago 
ne RE se a moment.’ marriage, and her husband, never a very|have been beyond the reach of love, or 
seb 17, 18h And the boy, with his eyes beaming | courageous or energetic man, became|mercy, or happiness. 
‘aut 9a and cheeks glowing with animation, took somewhat discouraged. His only am- Among her other duties, Margaret was 
iid his knife and began to scratch or sketch on wees seemed to be to procure for himself obliged one day in every week, through 
= § the smooth face of a large stone, with as | and family the real necessaries of life.—)the summer, to go to a clear little stream 
PEE cxrncctness 05 though he were in a But Mrs. Horton, who had married young, |that ran down the hill not far from their 
e deals BF stodio, and had all the appliances of art and perhaps somewhat inconsiderately,|house, to wash the clothes of the family. 
5 by his side. used all the strength she had to instruct/ This stream, after seeking the hollow 
) SELL The picture was soon finished, and when and improve her children. under the hill, coursed its way along the 
: the girl looked at it she was surprised to As Margaret could not go to school, she|roadside for some distance, then crossing 
ss ine wall te wes debe. went every day when her work was done,|the highway under a small bridge, ran 
| who are ‘I didn’t know you could draw,’ said to her mother’s room, and there read and into a deeper glen where it was lost to the 
EI, she, in admiring wonder. studied, and learned to write. Hereldest}view. Close by the bridge it had scooped ¢ , 
at we ‘Nor I, replied the boy, ‘until I saw brother, Richard, though two years|out a hollow for itself, where the clear,|her again by saying, 
ny really¢ Jou and the goat with the wreath, looking | Younger than herself, also gave her les-|limpid water seemed to love to rest awhile 
yell w oat wo like a picture, I felt as though I could |® to the best of his ability, in Arithme- 
= EI lt oes oun © thane dane ae? tic or any other branch which he pur-|the rocky glen. The highway was here 
ait es ae dint the young lad, find- sued in school. Every evening, before|but little travelled, except by the very few 
Nessun ing a new power within him, could think Margaret retired, she possessed herself of|inhabitants of the neighborhood, the road 
id sincthing but painting. He sought the all her brother had learned during the|leading over the hill to some farm-houses 
DOK. society of artists, became known as a day. Ifshe had been -left alone to take on the other side, and then terminating. 
. young beginner, and advanced so rapidly care of the family, she could not have ac-| Little Margaret, as I said before, passed 
that before the middle of life he was known |omplished all this ; but her affectionate|one day of every week washing the family 
. all over Europe as one of the greatest mas- mother arranged all her work, and taught/wardrobe. The spot she usually chose for 
ters of the art. sr. 3. |her to be very systematic. This enabled|these oblations, was the little hollow by 
Ss. her to accomplish a great deal with com-|the bridge. Her father would go early 
rk, just iasael For the Companion. paratively little trouble. Then too, her|in the morning and prepare the fire for 
‘RY HOT LITTLE MARGARET. mother taught all the little ones in the|her, going thence to his daily labors, 
Noo Itwasin a small wood-colored house family to aid their sister whenever they|while Richard*would that day remain at 
STORE @ under a green hill that little Margaret | could, and when they could not, to be very|home with his mother and younger sister. 
on cure lived, with her father and mother, and|careful not to add to her labor by any Margaret was a slender girl for her age, 
oneret two brothers and asister. Margaret was|carelessness or thoughtlessness. They|but her buoyant spirit seemed always to 
the eldest of the children, and her mother | all loved Margaret very much. She was|lend strength enough to her slight form to 
Sess was an invalid; so she was obliged to do|a bright, active, happy and kind-hearted] perform whatever circumstances seemed to 
— most of the work of the family, which|girl. When from any necessity she was\require of her. She talked and sang 
stationer! M™ Otherwise would have been done by her gone an hour from the house, each one|through the hours of her laborious task, 
mother. She would rise early in the|was asking ‘ Where is Margaret? where is|and came home at night with her arms 
a Morning. When her breakfast was about | Margaret?” while little Jim and Molly|full of clean white linen, which she had 
half ready, she would go to the bedside of| would watch from door or window for her|dried on the grass, as blithe and happy as 
WNION. her little brothers, and sister Molly, as|return. As soon es she came in sight,|if she had had nothing to do but sirg and 
ER she was called, and wake them gently |run out to meet her, and each taking a|play allday long. Whenever one of the 
from their sleep. Then she would assist | hand lead her into the house. neighbors passed her at her task, they al- 
Love- them to dress, and see that their faces and| It was very encouraging ‘to Margaret|ways stopped and gave her a*kind word 
oo hands were clean for breakfast. After|that her brothers and sister loved her so|and smile of encouragement, and frequent- 
STON, MB this was done she would trip down stairs}much. Labor is made lighter, and trou-|ly assisted her in spreading out her wash- 
eet. and finish her preparations for the morn-| ble, and care, and self-sacrifice find their|ed clothes on the grass, or otherwise re- 
pS, rar" 0g meal, preparing some nice, extra dish | sweetest reward in the love and gratitude|lieving her of a part of her burden. Mar- 
to for her kind, but invalid mother. Though|of those for whom we toil and make/garet was always grateful for any expres- 
was but twelve years old, her| sacrifices. Yet we must not cease to do|sion of kind feeling from any of her neigh- 
aie table was as neatly spread, her potatoes | good to others, even though they feel no/bors. Sometimes she had an opportunity 












culiarly dressed, and though he smiled, 
and tried to look pleasantly, there was a 
disagreeable expression on his face, and a 
roughness of voice, and something brutal 
in his whole appearance, that made little 
Margaret shrink from him. He addressed 





‘ This is hard work for a girl like you. 
before it went on its noisier way down|would you not like to earn your living in 
a pleasanter way than this, aye ?” 

He tried to look winning and insinuat- 
ing as he said this. . Margaret had met 
with but now and then a person out of her 
immediate neighborhood. She had al- 
ways been taught to be civil and obliging 
to others. She had never in her life been 
spoken rudely or unkindly to by a strang- 


unkind, there was a familiarity in his 


amounted to rudeness. 


the hill. 


was soon out of sight. 


er, and though this man was not exactly | 


manner that Margaret instinctively felt| his parting caress. 
This really alarm- 
ed her, and hoping that he would soon 
leave, she replied quietly, that it was not 
hard work, that she did not have to earn 
her living by washing, excepting for her 
father and mother, and brothers and sis- 
ter, and that it was a pleasure te do what | 
she could for them. The man continued | 
to ply her with questions until he learned 
her name and circumstances, and that she 
lived in the small house he saw back under 
Telling her she had a handsome 
face and a sweet voice, and saying some 
other things which he thought compli- 
mentary, he stepped into his buggy, and 
He had turned 
his face towards her as he started off, with 
alook and smile that was intended to 
leave a favorable impression of himself on 


| shade of some noble elm trees that stood 
|in front of the school-house. 

| One day ;—it was a glorious morning 
jin the first of spring, we started on our 
|way to school. The trees had put on 
|their covering of green, and from the 
| boughs of many we could hear the song of 
the robin and the soft warble of the 
thrush, as they trilled forth their praise 
\to Him who made them. But alas! in 
|the midst of all the beauty around me, I 
was not happy. Some how things had 
‘ gone wrong’ that morning. I had risen 
late for breakfast, neglected my prayers, 
and came down cross and sulky. To my 
mother’s gentle reproof I muttered an an- 
swer, and though the next moment 1 was 
sorry for it, my wicked pride would not 
allow me to acknowledge it. The hands 
of the old clock in the corner pointed to 
fifteen minutes of eight when we started. 
Off I started, without kissing my mother, 
leaving Willie, who would not go without 
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‘ Wait, sisser Carrie, wait,’ he called 
out after me, ‘ I’m comin’.’ 

But I did not heed him. He bore up 
manfully for a while, picking his way, as 
well as he could, over the rough path, 
calling to me now and then, ‘ Sisse, please 
wait a minute for me.’ At last, fearing 
that he might lose .his way if I left him 
too far behind, I waited till he should 
| catch up. 

‘Why don’t you come along ?’ I bawled 
out. 

‘I am comin’, sissy, but—’ the sentence 
was never finished. I raised my hand and 
—struck him on the temple; then, with- 
out waiting to see the effect of the blow, 
|hurried on. I reached the school-house 
as the last scholar was going in. 

‘ Where is your brother?’ were the first 
words of the teacher. 

‘ He is sick, ma’am,’ I replied. How 
true it is that one sin prepares the way 
for another. 




















the child’s mind; but Margaret was a 
sensible girl, and was disgusted and not| mother met me at the gate. 

pleased with his gross attempts to flatter * Where is Willie, Caroline?’ she in- 
her. She was heartily glad when he had quired. ‘Isn’t he here? I gasped. - Cer-- 


On my return home after school, my 
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tainly not—why do you ask ?” 

Without waiting I started for the scene 
of the morning. Filled with horror at 
what I had done, my conscience reproach- 
ed me severely, and I seemed almost to 
fly along the ground. The place was on the 
top of a high cliff, whose base was washed 
by a stream that had often borne our tiny 
boats. I saw it allinamoment. Hehad 
fallen from the top, and. was now, per- 
haps mangled and dead, at the foot. I 
dared not look, but running down a little 

th soon reached the bottom. There he 
ay, his head indeed on the bank, but his 
feet and limbs in the water. Imagine, if 
you can, my feelings. ‘Oh! Willie, what 
have I done?’ burst from my lips; and 
raising him from the water, laid his head 
in my lap, and pressed wild kisses on his 
cold white brow. ‘ 
_ Thus my father found me. I was inca- | 
pable of doing anything, though he re-| 
peatedly asked me how it happened. He 
tenderly bore him home, where every | 
means that could be employed, were used 
for his recovery. Butin vain. A brain| 
fever threw him into delirium. He raved | 
wildly, calling out piteously, ‘ Pleaae wait | 
just a minute, Carric.’ I knelt by him, | 
and implored him to speak one word ;! 
only to say that he forgave me. He| 
never spoke. On the third day his spirit | 
took its fight to that land where no un- 
kind word is ever spoken, nor rude blow | 
given. We robed him in his little coffin, | 
and laid him away in the cold, dark grave. | 
But the lesson is one which I can never | 
forget, and though many years have passed 
away, the events are as fresh in my mem- 
ory ‘as if they had happened but yesterday. 
—Ch. Index. 











MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





SLEEPING WITHOUT A LIGHT. 

From the ‘ Faithful Mother’s Reward,’ 
a volume published by the Presbyterian 
Board, we make the following cxtract.— 


The narrative is one of fact, not fiction.— | 


The extract details the treatment by the 
mother of the little boy’s dread of sleep- 
ing in the dark :— 

It had been my custom to have the can- 
dle removed from his chamber as soon as 
he was put to bed. On this being done, 
one night about the close of his third year 
he called loudly for me. I went and found 
him much frightened, pale, trembling, and 
crying. He gave me an incoherent ac- 
count of some tale he had heard, and en- 
treated that a light might be left in his 
room. I had one brought, and told him 
it should not be again removed ifhe still 
wished it to remain after we had had a lit- 
tle chat together, but I thought he would 
send it away. 

I then endeavored to convince him of 


the folly of his fears but finding that he|there was no light in the room.—Am. tionary before we could reply. 


could not shake them off, said,* How old 
are you, my dear John ?’ 
* Almost three years, you say, mother.’ 


* Have you always had a candle with} 


you ?’ 

* Hardly ever, mother.’ 

* What, then, has taken care of you.’ 

‘God, mother—I know that God takes 
care of me all day and all night.’ 

* Yes, my child, you run thoughtlessly 
into a thousand dangers, but God always 
preserves you. When you fell from the 
tree you were climbing to-day, had you a 
candle to help God to save your head 
from being broken on the large stone ?’ 

* No, indeed, mother.’ 


‘Well my child, you know that God | 


sees as well in the dark, as in the light. — 
If he saved you ther, without the help ofa 
eandle, don’t you think he can do so, just 
as easily now, that you are lying on your 
good bed?” 

*But George said something would 
catch me to-night.’ 

* Did God tell George so? 

* No, mother.’ 

* Then George can not know, for no- 
thing can ever hurt you unless God _per- 
mits it, and nobody but God can know or 


tell, when he, intends to permit any one to| duced to us, and father was not satisfied | frolics made the house ring with laughter. 


be hurt.’ 
He was silent, but still clung to me.— 
I bade him ask the maid of what candles 
were made. He repeated her reply, 
* Grease and cotton.’ 1|-looked at him a 
moment with an expression of regret, then 
said, ‘ And can it be my beloved child, 
that you are more willing to trust in a lit- 
tle grease and cotton, than in the God who 
has preserved you through the dangers of 
#0 many days, and the darkness of so many 
nights ? 
He looked quite distressed, and I went 
on, ‘ Nothing can enter this room without 
, his knowledge, for he is constantly watch- 
» ing over you. If he should allow any- 
» thing to come, could the candle save 
you?’ 
* Oh, no! mother, it could not move.’ 
* Could God?” 
* Yes in a minute.’ 
* And yét my darling, you feel less afraid 
+ when you look at the candle burning near 
_ you, than when you remember that God is 





| will not want me to bring it back again,’ 





I learned that much pains had been tak- 


watching over you. My dear John, think 
how sorry it must make your Heavenly 
Father to see this—think how it would 
please him to see you trying to drive away 
these silly fears, and showing him that 
you would rather trust to his goodness 
than to the brightest light. Do you not 
believe that God always keeps his promis- 
es ?” 

* Yes, to be sure, mother.’ 

* And do you not recollect that 1 have 
often told you, he has promised in his 
big book, that he will take care of all who 
put their trust in him?” 

He pressed me tightly around the neck 
an instant, and then said, ‘ Yes, I remem- 
ber, mother, and I will trust him to-night. 
But please to tell me what I must do, to 
keep from feeling so frightened.’ 

* Why, you know, my dear child, how 
very good God has always been to you— 
suppose I make a little prayer to him for| 
you now—you can repeat my words—God | 
will hear you and I dare say make you 
able to do right.’ 

* Please to try, mother.’ 

The struggle in his feelings was mani- 
festly great, and the earnest tone in which 
he reiterated the simple petition I offered, 
was very affecting—but he immediately 





( 


embraced me tenderly, and said firmly—}- 


‘ 


Now, good night, mother—please to take 
away the light.’ 

*I will, my love, and if you should feel 
a little afraid when it is gone, just think | 
| who is always near you, and say to him, 
Ch, God, take care of me ! and I think you 








* Yes, mother, | will.’ 
Thus ended this, to me, deeply interest- | 
ing conversation. 





}en by s mischievous boy to frighten him, 
|and owing to the liveliness of his imagin- 
lation and extreme sensitiveness, it was 
some time before the disagreeable effects 
of this attempt could be obliterated-— 
| From the above period he was occasional- 
|ly disposed to be timid at night, but it 








was only requisite to remind him, that the | 
| gracious Being who had hitherto guarded 
|him so carefully would be pleased to see 
him exert himself to banish his alarms, | 
and putting his trust entirely in him—and 
|my point was carried. 
|and fell quietly asleep. As he grew older 
|I advised him, whenever he felt himself| 
| becoming frightened, to call to mind some 
|instances of God’s goodness to him, and 
|then pray that he would still protect him 
|from real dangers, and would enable him 
| to overcome his foolish fears, and confide 
jin his care. This, he many times told me 
|he had done, the preceding night, and that 
|God had been so very kind as to make 
|him much less afraid afterwards and some- 
| times to take away his fears entirely, and 
|then he felt so glad and happy, because 





} 


| Presbt. 





THE FAMILY. 


For the Companion. 


| ABOUT MY FATHER. 
| 


|loves your father best? Well, I dare say 


|you are all right ; now I want to tell you | &¢-, came from and all about them. Our! that these seven may be presented by their 


| little compositions got pretty hardly | parents an unbroken band before the 
when we seven were children, nestled hap- | treated, we used to think, in father’s hands. |throne! I have not told you half I wish, 


panenething of what my father was to us 


| pily together in the home-fold. 
|seen a great many families here and there, 
but never one who seemed happier than 
| we were with our good father and mother. 
|I cannot tell you nearly all the pleasant 
| things that I remember, but you must 
| know some of the ways my father used, 
| to give us instruction and amusement. 

He was fond of taking his children 
|abroad with him in his rides, which were 
always made pleasant by his quick obser- 
vation of everything interesting. He kept 
us wide awake, for nothing must pass un- 
| noticed. The forest trees were all intro- 


till we could call their names. Often 
jalighting from the carriage, he would 
| gather specimens of leaves and bark for us 
|to compare at leisure, and by and by per- 
|haps we might be called upon to recite a 


lesson from our green leaves. Many easy 





charming rides. 

Another kind of truths, my father 
taught by the wayside which pleased me 
still better; inanimate things served to 
remind him of human beings, and the 
trees and rocks gave him illustrations of 
character. So he would talk to themina 
very animated manner, as if they had ears 
and feelings, and thus he kept our 
thoughts wide-awake. Sometimes, I re- 
member he would call on my brother or 
me to make an address to a table, leafless 





lespecially directed our studies. 


He dismissed me, | 


| heard to utter an ungrammatical sentence 


tree or a clinging vine, and the faculty 
for extemporaneous speaking was put in- 
stantly to work. 

As we were riding in the dusky even- 
ing in some lonely place where children 
are apt to see hobgoblins and frightful 
things, father would call out suddenly in 
his playful voice, ‘Do you see that mon- 
ster? Oh what a mouth! See his ears! 
Does he move? We are getting up close 
to him! Whatshall we do? 

Then when he saw our fears had vanish- 
ed in laughter, he would drive up to the 
old stump, and show us how easily one 
might be deceived, and how foolish it was 
to be timid. 

My little friends, do you love to hear 
echoes? I do, dearly, but never so well 
as when they answered my father’s clear, 
full voice, 

* Echo?” 

* Echo.’ 

* All alone ?” 

* All alone.’ 

* Do you live there ?” 

* Live there.’ 

And so it went on to the ‘Good bye,’ 
*Good bye.’ Such conversations with the 
woods have often brought the tears to my 
eyes. 

But it was at home that our father 
Some- 
times he was our schoolmaster, and heard 
daily recitations in Greek or Latin Gram- 
mar, or Astronomy perchance, but he had 
not much time for this, as he was a clergy- 
man, and wanted his study to himself, but 
I remember he was a very thorough teach- 
er, and good to explain everything diffi- 





ment. 


Or some other fresh couplet. 
ber a request in these words : 


| little and there a little. 


Like the larks to hail the day!’ 


* My daughter sweet, 
Come wash my feet; 
And when I’m well, 

Your praise 1’ll tell.’ 


Oh how many such pleasant 


recall, leside the more elevated verses 
called forth by greater occasions. 

There was something in father’s stout 
frame, firm features, and very black eyes, 
that made strangers think him stern ; but 
we children knew that although one glance 
of those eyes was enough to command us, 
nobody was more gentle and pitiful when 
we were in any trouble, than he, and we 
always thought that if God pitied us so, 
it was all we could ask of Infinite Love. 
The question of obedience was settled in 
infancy, and being then taught who was 
to rule, we never thought of disobeying 
father or mother any more than of walk- 
ing on the water. 

One pleasant custom our father had 
which I wish all your fathers would adopt. 
Onevery birth day from the first year, he 
would write us what he called a certificate, 
stating perhaps our age, height, weight, 
what we had studied the year before, and 
any events of importance, giving some 
brief advice, and closing with the blessing 
of our father and mother. 
morials are these little papers. 

Religious instruction was given line 


His pleasant voice would awake 
us in the morning with 
‘Rise, my children, bright and gay, 


I remem- 


Precious me- 





a 
is to last you all the voyage. Sometimes. 
the water smells very bad, but you mug 


drink it. When the might tropical 
showers come rattling Pe ra 
floating house, you would be glad to 
catch some, as it runs off the ta: f 
and drinking out of your shoe, if you had 
nothing better to catch itin. It’sno joke 
to be obliged to eat hard sea biscuit, ang 
salt junck, and to be thankfu! for Water 
that at home you would be sorry to 
your face in. Under such circums 
only think of the pure stream that used to 
glide past your door ; and the fresh meat 
and bread from your butcher and baker 
and you would find your palate Watering 
at every thought. 

Then perhaps the captain and crew are 
drunken and swearing men, and many of 
the passengers not a whit better. What 
dancing, gambling, drinking, and fighting, 
Drunken men putting lighted pipes ang 
cigars into their pockets, and quantities 
of gunpowder in the ship. 

Then my children, think of the different 
climates you have to pass through; re. 
member however cold it is you must not 
have a fire in your berth ; but this is not 
so bad as the intense heat, in crossing the 
tropics. Perhaps you are becalmed, no 
wind, no progress, there you are under 
the burning sun, on the glassy burning 
water, the sails of your vessel, flap, flap, 
flap: then the drunkards get groggy; de- 
lirium tremens seize some, and they fre- 
quently die. 

Bad as the water is, it can be boil 
and is ten thousand times better than the 
scorching liquor, which they purchase at 
so dear arate. To my taste sailing is a 
tiresome affair, even in fine weather; but 
Oh ! what is it in a storm; only think of 
the mighty, mighty waves, as they toss 
and foam, and the mighty mighty winds, 
that threaten, and sometimes do rip up all 


sayings I 





upon line, precept upon precept, here a your sails, and breaks your spars. See! 
The seasons of|see that mighty wave, there it strikes the 


cult, nor very severe either. The sharpest! family worship, Sabbath evenings, birth- | ship, and she staggers like a drunken man 


rebuke he ever gave me for a poor lesson 
was, ‘ Rouse your powers, my child!” 

He was very particular about our lan- 
guage, and no ungrammatical expression 
could escape uncorrected. The reward of 
a certificate now and then would show 
that some fortunate child had not been} 








for a week. The dictionary frequently 
adorned the dining-table when we were 
without company, so often were we oblig- 


meaning of a word, for father did not like} 





which would send us puzzled to the dic-| 
I can look | 


|ed the meaning of ‘ resuscitate,’ and many | throne above. Indeed as a family we may } 


|more such labored terms. It was at this 


| time the custom to require at our dinner-| foreheads was placed the baptismal seal 
that | by our father’s hand, and to each of his 
| Tell me, boys and girls, which of you|!8» We were expected to give an account of| children has he ministered the vows of 


| table, a tax on the articles of food; 


| them, to tell where tea, coffee, sugar, salt, | 


| nearly all crossed out. 
| father was a little too sparing of his en- 
couragement. 

But perhaps you will think it was all 
study, and no play, at our house. No, 
}indeed! We had work to do, but the 
amusement came often, and the drollest | 
playmate we ever had was our father.—| 
The games at catch, in the evening, the} 
rabbit shadows on the wall which he 
made for us with his hands, and other 








| Happy were we when not too large to be 
| tossed on the top of the secretary, or ride 
lon father’s shoulder. His stories of him- 
jself when he was a barefooted boy, his| 
jadventures in the mill-pond and at the) 
| district school were very interesting to us, H 





play or look at pictures, she would if he 
bearer of a letter, which being duly sealed 
and directed to some one below stairs, | 
would be delivered with great speed. One| 
such little note I found the other day. 
Dear Julia,—Please take good care of 
little Jenny, and tell her some pretty 
story. Your Faruer. 
Father was enough of a poet to be al- 
ways ready with his rhymes for our amuse- 





\days, Thanksgiving and Fast days, the 


New Year’s morning and like 


were used to fasten truths upon. 


| Sabbath evenings at home are among the 
sweetest recollections of my life. 
were glad when bidden to collect the Bi- 


bles and go to the study for com 


The selection of a passage of Scripture 
Some Old Testa- 
| ment story was likely to be chosen. 
we read around, there were frequent 
ed to refer to it for the pronunciation or | pauses for asking and answering questions 
When the 
tohave anything pass in the family talk| Bibles were closed, we kneeled at the 
which the little folks could not understand. | thione of grace, and each voice, from the 
Sometimes he would use long, new words | youngest to the father’s, was heard in 


was usually left to us. 


and for interesting remarks. 


prayer. Such sweet, solemn, 


and creaks and groans as if her very ribs 
were broken. All the women and chil- 
dren are in their berths, almost frightened 
to death, and the bold seamen stand amaz- 
ed and tremble. 


occasions, 
Our 


We 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


mentaries. 


A YOUNG ORPHAN. 

A pale-faced boy sought for shelter one 
evening at the House of Industry, in New 
York. He was about seven years old.— 
His clothes were a dirty shirt and a pair 
of ragged pantaloons. He trembled with 
hunger and excitement, and his whole ap- 
pearance called forth sympathy. Here is 
his story, as related by a friend. We 
heavenly | hope it will cause our young readers who 


As 





scenes I do not expect to realize again till| ..1 compare their ha: condition wid 
| back to the time and place when I learn-/] bow as one of the least at my Father’s| pis pani life, to es God for His 


there kneel thus again. On ea 


the holy Church covenant. 


I have| The corrections filled more paper than the | of my beloved father, but I fear you will 
first copy, and indeed that was apt to be | think the letter already too’ long. 
I must confess | haps I or some of my sisters will tell you 
red in this thing, I still think my good} sometime about our mother, blessed angel, 


whom God has now with him. 


Your friend, Kare Braprorp. 


FRIENDS IN HEAVEN. 


As distant lands beyond the sea, 


When friends go thence, draw nigh, 
So heaven, when friends have thither gone, 


Draws nearer from the sky. 


And as those lands the dearer grow, 


When friends are long away, 


So heaven itself, through loved ones dead, 


Grows dearer day by day. 
Heaven is not far from those wh 
With the pure spirit’s sight. 
But near, and in the very hearts 

Of those who see aright. 


LIFE AT SEA. 
** Life on the ocean wave” 
pleasant, as boys usually think 


lessons among the stones and in the laws | and would be so to you if he would tell| Read what a missionary to Australia 
of light and air were learned in those|them. When one of the little ones in- | writes about his voyage from England to 
\truded into the study to tease papa to | the great Australian Continent. 


The good old ship, ‘* The 


was busy, be sent down, perchance as the | which we sailed, (Was one hundred and 
|nine days out of sight of land. Some of 


goodness to them ;—and more than this,we 
ch of our| hope it will cause them to show their 
thankfulness by acts of charity and kind- 
ness to the poor and suffering. 


‘What is your name, my child?’ said 
Mr. Pease as he took the frightened boy 
by the hand. 

* Johnny K.,’ was the reply. 

‘ And what do you want of me, my boy? 
What brings you here so late in the eve 
ning ?” 

‘I came to see if you would not take 
mein. My father and mother are dead 
and my aunt gets drunk very often, and 
then she beats me every time. When she 
came home this evening, she struck me 
on the head, and then she turned me out 
and told me not to come near her no more. 
I han’t no one to take care of me, I han’t’ 

The many scars on the poor child's head 
testified to the truthfulness of his state 
ment. When Mr. P.saw them, he et 
claimed ; ‘ What a brute of a woman his 
aunt must be!’ And then turning to John 
ny, he said; *‘ Yes, my boy, we will take 
care of you. Your drunken aunt shall 
never lay a hand on you again.’ 

These were comforting words, but 
they did not remove the heavy cloud which 
darkened the boy’s countenance. This 
for a moment puzzled us, for we had often 
seen the contracted brow relax and be 
is not as|come cheerful under the influence of kind 
it may be. |!ooks and words; but they were usually 
those who could remember better days 
| who could think of the time when a low 
|ing mother spoke gently to her child, and 


God grant 


Per- 


io see 





hand and talked to him of his Father i 
Heaven. Death may have removed 
those parents, and left their child home 


Asia,” in 



















when a fond father had taken him by the’ 


the great steamers now make the passage 
in nearly half that time. Mind you, it is 
a long while to be on the great waters, see- 
ing nothing but sky and ocean; and you 
must be on the ship ali the time, and learn 
to put yourself in a very little room. No 
slipping out the back door, or going up 
street a marketing, or to chat with a 
neighbor. 

The food and water which you tuke in 





less and friendless, till his tempter is sour 
ed and his face made sad: yet a few words 
from a sympathizing Christian heart 
revive happy thoughts of the past, and for 
the moment remove every trace of sorrow 
But with Johnny, the memory of other 
days could bring with it no pleasant 1 
collection. The past to him was all dark+ 
ness, full of angry looks, harsh words, 
cruel treatment. No wonder then, thath® 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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not understand the meaning of the 
words which proclaimed the dawning of a 
day. ‘He must learn what kind- 
yess was before he could appreciate its 


ieas passed before he was known to 
It was painful to see him look so 
gi, while the faces of those about him 
gore beaming with delight. At length, a 
was observed breaking through the 
that for years had held undisputed 
way, and we all rejoiced at the happy 
_ became one of the merriest boys 
in the Institution, anda stranger would 
not have supposed that a heart so light 
ever been so sad. 
The thought that he was in the midst 
offriends, lighted up with smiles that face 
and thin even yet, from years of wunt 
and cruelty. 
Qn one occasion, we noticed that his 
cheerfulness was gone, and that he wore 
inthe gloomy look of other days.— 
What is the matter, Johnny ?” said I, ‘ you 
Jook almost as wretched as when you first 
came here.’ ‘O sir!’ he replied, ‘the boys 
say my aunt is down stairs trying to get 
meagain. I don’t want to go with that 
bad woman. I want to go to the coun- 
try where the good folks live.” When as- 
sredof his safety, he went away as light- 
hearted as ever. 
Johnny now enjoys what he wished, a) 
Christian country home in one of the | 
New England States ; and the lady writes 
thathe isa good boy, learns fast, and | 
Joves to go to Sunday-school. 








‘THE LORD A GOOD PAYMASTER.’ | 

Soheis ; but if yougive away even a cent | 
tothe poor hoping that he will give you | 
twoin return, you will be disappointed. | 
That is not the kind of giving God blesses. | 
He wants his children to give to the poor, | 
besause they love him, and because he has | 


told them to do so, ‘hoping for nothing’ | 


but His approval in return. That is the | Boys and girls often think somewhat after | a fire. His mother turned feebly in her 


kind of giving he loves. Ifthe boy men- | 
tioned below found God a good paymas- | 
ter, it was not because he gave that first | 
shilling, for he gave it because he hoped) 
forareward. It must have been ar 
he afterwards had the grace of God; in| 


suddenly for home, the monkey chasing 


lowed the captain at a respectful distance. 
The captain went to the middle of the 
woods, where there was a big log by the 
side of the path. Going to the farther end 
of it he wound his sheet around him, got 
upon it, and stood still. The monkey got 
on the first end without noise and did the 
same. 

So the parties stood when the boy came 
whistling along with his cows. The cows 
shied a little upon seeing the ghosts, 
which caused the boy to look ahead. 

‘ Hello, whatis that?’ he shouted; ‘ by 
gings, I guess it’s afraid!’ and then spy- 
ing the monkey, he sang out, ‘ Hurrah, 
if there ain’t two fraids, a big fraid and 
a little fraid !’ 

This caused the captain to look around, 
when he saw for the first time his ghostly 
companion. He thought it was a fraid 
sure enough. The old captain started 





2 loving ‘heart bless one of earth’s sorrow- 
ing daughters. If my readers have loving 
hearts, they may be as morning and even- 
ing stars in their own dwellings, and as ‘ 
healing balm to the hearts of life’s weary 
travellers. 





OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





I’M HUNGRY. 

Were you ever hungry, dear Anna?— 
Or perhaps I am talking with a Mary, a 
Sarah, or a Caroline. Perhaps, also, Iam 
addressing a Robert, a James, a Harry, an 
Albert or a George or John. Well, one 
and all—Were you ever hungry? Down- 
right hungry! I meanso hungry that you 
could have eaten a crust, if it had been 
ever so old or ever so unpleasant? Ah! 
if you have been, you know how poor John- 
ny Ross felt one bitter cold morning, when 


him, and the wicked nephew clapping his| he waked up and lifting himself from his 
hands and shouting: ‘ Run, big fraid, run,| bed of straw, felt his lips and tongue 
or little fraid’ll ketch you!’ | parched, and knew that although he had 
not eaten a morsel for fourteen long hours, 
LITTLE WILLIE AND THE APPLE, | there was nothing to eat in the house, and 

Ltittle Willie stood under an apple tree old, | he must get up shivering to long for food. 
RE Se a Sy RA ikgeee deiwers chen cane tet nig 
Though he knew ithe took one it wouldn’t be right. your smoking breakfast—your warm plea- 
sant meal, sitting around the happy table 

of home. Oh, how different it was with 
poor Johnny Ross! There was another 

« He would never find out if I took but just one, bed in the corner, on which lay his mother 
ey et Coat tan ou ne mia| ANd her little babe, both sick. Great stains 
So paltry a little red apple as this.”” jof wet were on the walls, and in some 
places icicles had formed. A broken 

| bench, a rickety chair, one tin dipper on 
jan old dresser, empty plates, cracked, no 
{ bread, no meat, ashes in the stove, and 
|only two or three sticks of wet wood to 
get up a fire with. Oh! do you realize 
{that there are hundreds of children in 





Said he: ‘I don’t see why my father should say 

* Don’t touch the old apple tree, Willie, to-day ;’ 

I shouldn’t have thought—now they are hanging so lew— 
When | asked for just one, he should answer me ‘ No.’ 


He stretched forth his hand, bnt a low, mournful strain 
ame wandering dreamily over his brain; 
In his bosom a beautiful harp had long laid, 
That the angel of conscience quite frequently played. 
Aud he sung: “ Little Willie, beware, oh beware, 
Your father is gone, but your Maker is there ; 
ow sad you would feel if you heard the Lord say: 
* This dear little boy stole an apple to-day.’ ” 


Then Willie turned round, and as still as a mouse, 


Crept slowly and carefully into the house ; 

In his own little chamber he knelt down to pray 

That the Lord would forgive him, and please not to say, 
** Little Willie almost stole an apple to-day.’ 





WHAT A GIRL’S LOVING HEART DID. 
Almost every body wants to do good. 


this manner :—‘ Well, I should like to do 
something every day to please God. I 
should like to do some great act of kind- 
ness. If mother or father, or some one 
that I love were sick, or in danger, then 
I'd show how kind and generous I could 


other words, the love of God in his|be. I'd risk my own life. I'd sit up all 


heart. 


| 
The Rev. John Wesley once being 


about to make a collection, observed that 
‘the Lord was a good paymaster,’ which 
80 wrought upon the feelings of a boy 


present, that he puta shilling in the plate, | 


which was all he had. Some little time 
after, not finding his shilling come back 
again, he told his mother with some de- 
gree of sorrow about the circumstances, 

echeered him, saying, ‘ Never mind, 
the Lord ts a good paymaster.’ 

About twenty years afterward he met 
Mr. Wesley, and told him ‘ at such a time 
you said su and so, and I did such a thing,’ 
then added, ‘ and so he is a good paymas- 
ter, for [ am this day worth twenty thou- 
sand pounds ; and, I trust, have the grace 
of God in my heart!’ 





*‘WHO’S ’FRAID ?” 

Although we do not by any means ap- 
prove of what are called practical jokes, 
yet the bravery of the boy mentioned in 
the anecdote below, is well worth record- 
ing for the benefit of young readers. Al- 
most all children are easily frightened. 
They are afraid to be alone; they are 
afraid of the ‘ dark ;’ they are afraid some 
one will catch them, and do them injury, 
when such fears are very foolish, to say 
theleast. If they had half the courage of 
the captain’s nephew, they would save 
themselves a great deal of needless pain. 

One of the papers revives an old story 
that is better now than it was in those 
days of spirit seeing and hearing. It seems 


that an old sea captain who retired from | 


service and lived ona farm, had a wild 
m-scarum nephew living with him.— 
He could never drive or frighten said 
nephew to do anything in its proper time. 
Among the rest, he could never get him 
to drive up the cows to milk before dark 
—he had to drive them from a back pas- 
ture through the sugar bush. Finally, 
the captain asked the lad if he was not 
afraid to gc through the woods in the 
dark. 
‘Fraid! What is that ? 
8 fraid,’ replied the boy. 
‘Well, never mind, my lad; you will 








I never seen 


the cows up early,’ said the captain, mean- 
y. 
That night the boy played until dusk 


ore he went after the cows, as usual. 
The captain took a sheet and followed 


Monkey-like, took a table-cloth and fol- 





see One some dark night, if you don’t get 


him. Now the captain had a tame 
Monkey, who saw the performance, and 


night and work all day, fur them. 
should love to doso. AndifI only had 


How I 


|money! would’nt I he’ generous to the 
\poor? I'd make them happy. They 
| shouldn't suffer if I could help it. But 
}I1 haven’t any money, and I’m sure I 


|never have an opportunity do a 
I only wish 


| great kindness to anybody. 
But I will when I’m grown up, 


to 


| I had. 
| for then I shall have money, and can find 
| plenty of chances to be kind and to do 
| good. 

| Ah, so you now think, dear reader.— 
| But you'll never find a better time than 
|the present to do good. Life isn’t made 
jup of great acts. It isn’t necessary to 
|have a great lot of money to be generous. 
| Little acts, that you perform every mo- 
| ment are what do the good or evil of your 
jlife. Don’t wait for the great acts, but 
|look out now for the little ones. Always 
Try in little things to 


|speak kindly. 


|make others happy. Be generous, and if 


necessary, deny yourself little pleasures 
If in little 
things you are kind and generous, you 
will do athousand times more good than 
if you wait to do great kindnesses. This 
little girl understood this. Take exam- 
| ple from her. 


|that others may be pleased. 


A gentle girl named Rose heard one 
day of the grief of a poor woman whose 
husband had been suddenly killed. She 

| was told that the widow was in such dis- 
| tress that it was uscless to visit her. 

But Rose said to herself, ‘It must be 
| hard to bear such sorrow without a com- 
forter. 1 will go and see her.’ 

She stood at the door of the widow’s 

humble cottage, and knocked gently upon 


1 


a 


* Come in,’ said a voice inside the cot- 
tage. 
Rose went in. 


| was deeply moved. So she looked ten- 


face and said: 


see you.” 


But little Rose talked to her about the 
love of Jesus, and, after giving her a few 
pennies, went on her way. But she left a 
blessing behind her, for her sympathy, her 
gentle words, and her loving gift had gone 
like balm to the sufferer’s heart, and com- 
)forted her. Thus dida mere child with 





There she saw the poor 
widow looking so pale, and with eyes so 
|red with weeping, that the child’s heart 
derly and lovingly into the poor woman’s 


‘Iam so sorry for you that I came to 


The woman bowed her head and wept. 


| great cities as destitute as poor Johnny 
;Ross? Pity them when you see them— 
jalways give them to eat when they say 
|* I’m hungry.’ 

| Johnny got up, dressed himself in his 
|thin, ragged clothes, and set about making 
bed. 

‘Johnny, isn’t there a bit of crust ? 

‘ No, not a bit ;’ said Johnny, sadly. 

*O dear! 1’m so/faint.’ 

* Here’s a nice bowl of gruel,’ said a fa- 
| miliar voice. An old lady, not very good 
looking, and not very clean, came in from 
another room. The bowl in her hand was 
cracked and earthen—the spoon in it black 
ana of pewter; but the gruel was hot and 
good, and the sick woman thanked the 
kind-hearted neighbor with falling tears. 

‘ There, now you'll feel nicely, and I'm 
| going to stay till you eat it up. ’Tisn’ta 
| grain too much for you. As for your 
|hearty boy, let him go and beg.’ 
| Poor Johnny! his heart failed him, but 
he didn’t want his mother’s gruel ; he was 
too manly for that. However, he could 
not starve ; so he took a little old splin- 

tered basket on his arm and away he went. 

| «Isn't this a nice breakfast ?” exclaimed 
Annie Welsh, as she sat down to the 
morning meal. 

‘ Lhope Annie is thankful to her heaven- 
ly Father for his goodness in giving us 
food,’ said Mr. Welsh, breaking one of 
the white rolls. 

‘IT do feel thankful, and I wish every 
body had as much to eat, as I have,’ said 
Annie. 

Just then, little Johnny came creeping 
down the basement steps. He looked so 
humbled, so sad, that it was pitiful to wit- 
ness. And besides, he was very cold. 

‘I'm hungry 

That was all he said to the servant, who 
was hard-hearted, and turned him off. He 
went up the stepscrying. His little heart 
sank like lead in his poor cold bosom. He 
thrust his red numbed fingers into the 
apologies for pockets, but they came 
through at the other end, so he dashed 
them hastily across his blue face to throw 
| off the tears. 
| It happened that just as he was going 
| 








up the last step, Annie saw this motion. 
Her gentle heart was instantly touched, 
and springing from her seat with a ‘ May 
I, mother?’ sherapped hard at the window 
pane. Johnny turned round, saw two blue 
eyes and a wondrously fair face, while a 
dimpled white hand beckoned him to re- 
turn. Slowly he came down the steps. 

*‘O! mother, mayn’t I let him come 
into the kitchen and sit down by the stove, 
and have some good hot breakfast? He 
looks so cold, poor little bey !’ 

Her mother, with a smile, said ‘ Cer- 
tainly,’ and in a few moments the tears 
were drying on Johnny’s warm cheeks, 
and his mouth was filled with sweet bread 
and butter. Annie was all impatience to 
talk with him, so she hurried from the ta- 
ble, but presently came in again with a 
piteous face. 

*‘O! mother, he says his father went off 
to California two years ago and hasn’t 
been heard of since ; his mother cried and 
cried; and his little brother, only two 
years old, is sick, and his mother is sick, 
and they havn’t got any fire or food at 
home. O! mother, isn’t that dreadful ?’ 





No words can describe the sad counte- 
nance of the dear child while she told this 
sorrowful story. Father and mother look- 
ed at each other, and wondered audibly 
whether poor little Johnny told the truth. 
Annie was certain he did ; andimplored, 
with her blue eyes full of tears, that they 
would send somebody home with the boy, 
and do something for the poor sick child 
and suffering mother. 

‘ Annie is determined we shall do Christ’s 
work,’ said her father, rising. 

Annie looked up inquiringly at him. 

‘« For Iwas an hungered,” said the 
Son of Man to those who were to inherit 
eternal life, ‘* and ye gave me meat ; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink; Iwasa 


: t 
stranger, and ye took me in.” ’ a 


Cc. 











declared his blessed children did,’ replied 
her father. 

Annie’s cheeks were crimsoned with 
modest blushes. ‘I didn’t think that,’ 
she said. 

The end of our story is, that Johnny was 
clothed as well as fed; that his mother 
was raised from her bed of disease; that 
his little brother recovered; and that 
Johnny is‘to-day a clerk in a large store, 
a teacher in the Sunday-school, and an 
ornament to Christian society. 
Remember, then, when you see the 
hungry and the destitute, that Christ has 
told you to relieve their wants and look 
to him for pay. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMING- 
HAM. 
HE next term of this institution will commence on 
WEDNESDAY, March3. The examinativn of can i- 
dates for admission will take place on Tuesday, the day 
previous, at 9 o’clock. 


cal and intellectual character, from some responsible | 

person. Circulars of the school can be obtained of 
GEORGE N. BIGELOW, Priucipal. 

Framingham, February 10, 1858. 8—2w | 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


iy a family religious newspaper, which has just entered | 
upon its tenth yearly volume. While secking, so far | 
as possible, to avoid all personal controversies, it aims to 
maintain an uncompromising hostility to oppression, 
whether ecclesiastical, civil, or social, and to evils of 
every name, entering | eartily upon the various re orms | 
of the day, neither rejecting the old because it is old, 
hor accepting the new because it is new, but seeking to 
prove all things, and hold fast that which is good. It is 
under the editorial charge of Rev. HENRY M. DEX- 
TER, Pastor of the Pine Street Congregational Church 
of this city—who has had much experience in connexion 
with the religious press, and who receives the active aud 
constant co-vperation of several of the ablest an moet 
distinguished writers among the clergy of New England 
it has Poreign Correspondents of superior ability, en- 
abling it to give regular, reliable and readable letters 
from the Old World ; and it employs an aimple corps of 
vo-laborers at home. Its Religious Inteliigence, obtained 
(rom original sources, and gleaned from a large number 
of exchanges, embraces a great amount and variety of 
matter, and more pertaining to New England, especially, | 
than can be found in any other journal. Its secular de- 
partnent is prepared with great care, and is believed to 
give a summary of all the important current events of the 
day. It aims to furnish brief yet candid criticisms of 
important new books, and pays special attention to all 
Literary Intelligence. A gentleman well snown to the 
Agricultural public is a stated contributor to that de- 
partment. A partof the fourth page of every paper is 
dlevoted to “the Family Department,’ with special refer- 
ence to the interest and protit of the children. 
the CoNGREGATIONALIsT is respectfully recommended 
to the examination of any who have heretofore taken no 
cligious paper, or who, for any reason, may be dissatis- 
lied with the one they now receive. Price $2.00 per 
annuum, 1.00 for six months, in advance. Specimen 
numbers sent when requested. 

GALEN JAMES & CO., 

120 Washington Street, Boston. 

Mp Religious and Literary Intelligence, from responsible 
sources, will, at all times, be gratefully received, and { 
made use of. 3 








XT EVERY FAMILYsg 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
GROVER & BAKER’S 

SEWING MACHINES. 


T HE reasous why the preference is given to the GROV- 
ER & BAKER machine, are the following : 
FIRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT IN 
ORDER than any other machine. 

SECOND—It makes a seam which will not RIP or 
RAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. 

'HIRD—It sews from two orainary spools, and thus all 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the same 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere change 
of spools, to all varieties of work. 

FOURLH—The same Machine runs silk, linen thread, 
and commun spool-cotton, with equal facility. 

FIFTH—The seam is as elastic as the most elastic 
fabric, so that it is free from ail liability to break in 
washing, ironing, or otherwise. 

SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine is more 
beyutiful than any other made, either by hand or ma- 
chine. 

Twenty Patterns to Select From. 
PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 

In making remittances, Drafts must be made payable 
to the Order of THE GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 

PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS 
18 Sammer Street, . . . 
195 Broadway, . 
730 Chestnut Street, 
5l—ly 


Boston. 
k. 


. . New Yor 
. Philadelphia. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


HESE COUGH and VOICE LOZENGES, allowed to 
dissolve in the mouth, have a different influence to the 
affected parts, giving instant relief in bronchitis, asthma, 
coughs, colds, and the various throat affections to which 


Public Speakers and Singers 


are liable, to whom they will be found invaluable ; also 
for Clearing and giving Power to the Voice. 


From the National Era, Washington. 


We so far depart from our custom as te say of Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches, that we have seen them tried, and find 
them excellent for Coughs, Influenza, Hoarseness, &c. 


From Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


Having found Brown's Bronchial Troches beneficial in 
a diseased state of the throat, we do our clerical brethren 
a real favor in caliing their attention to them. 

Sold by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. The large 
50 cents box is the cheapest. 53—6m 


HATS, CAPS, FURS! 


Caps for Chiidren, 
ly for Fall and Winter trade. 
and quality. Prices low as the lowest. 

W. M. SHUTE, 
173 & 175 Washington street, Boston. 


\ 
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WORKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS, 
Published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, BOSTON. 


ge CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY 
Ri 


URES ; or, the Bible presented under Distinc- 

nd Classified Heads or Topics, By Joux Eapie, D’ 
D., L. L. D., Author of “ Biblical Cyclopedia,’ “* Ec- 
clesiastical Cyclopedia,” “+ Dictionary, of the Bible,”’ 
&c. One volume, octavo, 840 pp., $3,00. Sheep, $3,50. 
Half Turkey, $4,00. 
The object of this Concordance is to present the entire 


Scriptures under certain classified and exhaustive heads. 
It differs from any ordinary Concordance, in that its ar 
rangement depends not on words, but on subjects, and 
the verse! 
ministers and . 
estimated ; and it needs only but to be examined, to »e- 
cure the approval and patronage of every Bible student. 


sare printed in full. The value of this work to 
Sabbath school teachere can hardy be over 


RUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE ; a New and 
Complete Concordanee to the Holy Scriptures. By 
ALEXANDER CRUDEN. Revised and Re-edited by the 
Rev. Davin Kina, L. L. D. Octavo, cloth backs, $1,25. 
All in the incomparable work of Crnden that is essen- 


ial to a Concordance is presented ina volume much re- 


uced both in size and price.—{ Watchman and Reflector. 


‘O! that was my lesson!’ cried Annie ; KITTO"S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA oF BIRLIOAL 

s ERA E. Condensed from the larger work. 
“but does that mean— . the Author, Joun Kitto, D. D., author of ‘ Pictorial 
‘That you are doing just what Christ| Bible,” “History of Palestine,” ‘Scripture Daily 


Readings,” &e. “Lacketed by James Taytor, D. D., of 
Glasgow. With over five hundred illustrations. ne 
Volume octavo, 812 pp., cloth, $2,00. Sheep $3,50. 

A History, a Commentary, and a Bible Dictionary all 
combined. ‘Intended for ministers and theological stu- 
dents, and particularly adapted to parents, Sabbath 
school teachers, and the religious public generally. 


HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age 
tothe present Time ; with introductory Chapters on 
the Geography and Natual History ofthe Country, and 
on the Costoms and Institutions of the Hebrews. By 
Joun Kitto, D. D., Author of‘ Scripture Daily Read- 
ings”? “C vclopedia of Biblical Literature,“* &c. ith 
upwards of two hundred Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 


NOTES ON THE GOSPELS ; Designed for Teachers in 
Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as an aid to 
Family Instruction. By Henry J. Riptey, Prof. in 
Newton Theological Inst. With a Map of Canaan.— 
Two volumes in one. Half morocco. §1,25. 


NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; with a 








Applicants must bring certificates of good moral, phys'- | SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK ; comprisin, 


HAVE in store a large and varied stock of Hats and 
selected and manufactured express- 
Also Furs of every styl 


beautiful Map, illustrating the Travels of the Apostle 
Paul, with a track of his voyage from Cesarea to Rome. 
By Prof. Henry J. Ririgy. 12mo, half morocco, 75 cts. 


MALCOM’S (NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most im- 
portant Names, Objects, and Terms found in the Holy 
Scriptures ; intended principally for Sabbath School 
Teachers and Bible Classes. y - Howakp Mat- 
com, D. D., President of Lewisburg College, Pa. 1l6mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 

Revired, enlarged, and improved with the addition of 
| new material, greatly increased number of articles, new 
| illustrations, and adoption of beautiful type. 





copious 
Exercises on the Sacred Scriptnres. INCOLN. 


1-2 cents. 


LINCOLN’S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS with answers 
annexed, giving in the language of Scripture interest- 
ing portions of the History, Doctrines, and Duties ex 
hibited in the Bible. 9 cents. 30 


By E. 


LATELY PUBLISHED BY THE AMERI- 
CAN 8.8. UNION, 
MATTY GREGG ; or, The Woman that Did What :he 
Could. 


THE POND LILY STORIES. 

bats dae SCRIPTURE QUESTION-BOOK. Vols. 
2and 3. 

UNION NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. Part Il. 

MARGARET CRAVEN or, Beauty of the Heart. 

LITTLE JESSIE WORK. 

HAZAEL ; or, Knew Thyself. 
Charleston, 8. ©. pages 18mo. Price 25 cts. 

GILBERT GRESHAM: An Autobiography. 263 pp. 
18mo, with five illustrations. Price, 40 cts. 

THE WELL IN THE VALLEY. By Rev. Tuomas 
Smytu, D. D. 430 pages 18mo. Price, 60 cts. 

GRACE OF MEEKNESS, 

JOHN POUNDS AND HIS PUPILS. 

THE FABLE OF THE RAINDROP. 

THE TWO JOURNEYS. 

THE UNDERGROUND TRAVELLER AND EIS WON- 
DERFUL HOUSE. 

THE WOODEN SPOON ; or, The Folly of trying to paes 
for more than we really are. 

THE SEED OF THE BIBLE-SOCIETIES. 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
Each with one or more illustrations. 

THE PEACH ORCHARD ROBBERY. 24 pp. 18mo., 5 


By Rev. A. F. Dickson, 


cts. 
MARIAH’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle and Plea 
sure. 
HENRY MORRIS ; or, Living for an Object. 
HENRY HOYT. Agent, 
50 No. 9 Cornhill. 


THE AIMWELL STORIES, 
A NEW VOLUME, 
Just published. 


MARCUS; or, the Boy-Tamer. By WaLTeR AIMWBRLL. 

With 18 Illustrations. 16mo., cloth, 63 cents. 

** A leading aim of this little volume is to point out to 
elder brothers and sisters some of the ways in which they 
may exert a happy influence upon the youuger members 
of the family. It also attempts incidentally, to set forth 
the idea that the best system of government fur a child is 
that which trains him to govern himself.”°—[Extract from 
Preface.) 

By the same Author, 
CLINTON ; or, Boy Life in the Country. With 14 Ilue- 
trations. l6émo., cloth. 63 cents. 

** Well, the boys have read it, and they pronounce it 
‘first-rate.’ We confirm their judgment.”—(N. Y. Inde- 
pendent.) 

OSCAR ; or, The Boy Who had his Own Way. With 17 

Illustrations. 16mo., cloth. 63 cents. 

“So natural and graphic are the incidents of this story, 
that it must have been compiled from a real boy-experi- 
ence.’’—[ Willis’ Home Journal.) 

ELLA; or, Turning over a New Leaf. With 16 Illustra- 
tions. l6mo., cloth. 

** It would be difficuit to find a child who would ‘ skip’ 
over any portion of this volume.”’—{ Boston Journal.)] 
WHISTLER ; or, The Manly Boy. With 19 Iliustrations. 

l6mo., cloth. 63 cents. 

“* We wish every boy could have this volume. It wou!d 
SS service in making a man of him.””—(Hingham Jour- 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street. 


GRECIAN PAINTING 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS. 


es igrae beatiful arts, as well as Oriental and Potiche- 

manie, can be reac ily learned by any child without a 
teacher, from very carefully prepared directions furnmisl- 
«il with reciepts for varnish &c., by 

J. E. TILTON, 
Salem, Mass., 

at $1,00 post paid. Orthey are furnished free to pur- 
vhasers of five dollars worth of engravings or materials. 

“+ Hiawatha’s ing.”’ @ cempanion, recently 
SS. The Farm Yard,” are the most desirable 
ingravings for Grecian Paintings ever published. Price 
with separate and minute directions for coloring $1,50 
each. Circulars with all information and list of engrav- 
ings, can be had by enclosing one stamp. Teacueus 
SUPPLIED AS USUAL. 48—tf 


DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., « 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 


CARPETINGS 
f every variety of fabric and quality, at the Low 
CASH PRICES. 
CARPET HALL 


Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Static 


1“ Paymarket Square, Beston. 
3 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, MARCH 4, 1858. 








INFANT DISOBEDIENCE. 

There 1s a great deal of theology in the plea 
of a little girl who wished that she might be 
good without obeying her grandmother. She 
said it was easy enough to read books and pray, 
but pretty hard to mind grandmother. 

The above paragraph, copied from an ex- 
change paper, accords with the experience of 
every parent, showing that a spirit of disobe- 
dience is manifested by very young children as 
soon as they are capable of expressing any will 
of their own—and this spirit of disobedience 
does not die out as they grow older, but on the 
contrary, if not checked and brought into sub- 
jection, will grow into rebellion against civil 
government, and even set at defiance the 
authority of God. It isa great mistake of some 
parents who say, “ As the child grows older he 


dote: 
An old 


will learn to behave better,” and “It is best not| , Coul 4 
to check the spirit of a child, lest he should be-| + Yes,’ 
come stupid, and if the child should die, the pa-| * Come 


rent would mourn that he had crossed him.”— | fer you.’ 
Another great error in parental government is, 
that while one parent endeavors to restrain the 
wilfulness of a child, the other indulges and 
defends it against the restraint. ‘That habit 
neutralizes family government, and encourages 
rebellion against all authority. 

Parental affection is one of the strongest and 
most enduring of the feelings of the heart, 
wisely given to parents, to enable them to pro- 
tect and sustain the most helpless of beings.— 
But the Holy Scriptures are well-known to 
contain abundant instruction to parents to 
restrain and correct the natural waywardness 
and wickedness of children. Unfortunately, 
young parents have little or no experience, and 
give way to their feelings, and allow their chil- 
dren too much indulgence in their depraved in- 
clinations, Though it is fora child “hard to 
mind” a parent, yet a steady and united govern- 
ment should early and always compel that 
child to obey, for the promotion of his own hap- 
piness and that of his parents, Ww. 


plish it. 


A BOY 


where he 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 
bath day. 





Princeton, Mass. Oct. 24, 1857. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Gents.—Enclosed 
you will find two dollars for the Youth’s Com- 
panion for the years of 1857-8. I trust you 
will pardon our negligence in sending the pay 
for the present year, and we will try and be 
more punctual in the future. There is no pa- 
per we read with more interest than the excel- 
lent Companion. We have taken it many 
years, and are unwilling to part with it now.— 
Accept my thanks for your forbearance, and | ¥ 
believe me ever your friend, A.W.M. {him. 

Prince Edward, Va., Jan. 7, 1858. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—I have been taking 
the Companion for four or five years and would 
not give it up for any child’s paper [ ever saw. 
The year is out, and [ send one dollar to pay 
for it another year. I have got another sub- 
scriber, and he is very anxious to get his paper, 
and wants you to send the January numbers.— 

Direct nis papers to T’. B. H. 
Seen with respect, W. V. D. 


situation. 





VARIETY. 
SNICKERERS 


There are many young people who consider 
themselves well-bred. violate the simplest rules the calm 





that every snickerer might be treated in the 
same way. 
of the self-conceited and presuming—perhaps, 
make ladies and gentlemen of them, ultimately. 


It would soon thin out the ranks 


BREAD AND BEGGARS. 

The New Orleans Picayune, in speaking of 
the vast numbers of stout and hearty-looking 
beggars, of both sexes, which now infest the 
streets of that city, relates the following anec- 


acquaintance of ours, a man of large 


heart, but of shrewd and inquisitive intellect, 
who had been annoyed by the frequent calls of 
these strapping, sturdy, but piteous applicants, 
hit on an expedient which worked so well in 
his case, that we feel incli 
to the consideration of all those who are 
similarly annoyed. Goingone day to the door, 
he found at it a young man of about eighteen 
or twenty years, and looking able to earn at 
least a dollar a day, who begged for a picayune 
to buy a loaf of bread. 

‘Don’t you want the money to buy whiskey ?” 

‘No: to buy bread,’ 

‘ Are you hungry ” 

‘ Ve ’ 


dtor d it 





you eat a loaf of bread if you got it?’ 


in, then, and I will see what I can do 


He was led into the dining-room, a stout 
man servant summoned, and a loaf of bread 
and a glass of water put on the table. 
then invited to lay to and help himself, and 
particuiar instructions were given to the ser- 
vant to give the fellow a good whaling in case 
he did not eat the loaf, crust and all. 
poor fellow, who evidently was no more in want 
of bread than he was of a coat with ten tails to 
it, went at the tagk bravely, but couldn't accom- 


He was 


The 


All the food he had swallowed befure, 


rose in rebellion at such an idea, and after an 
hour’s labor he was forced to yield, and plead 
sickness of the stomach. 
of the house, and the choice blackguardism 
that he hurled back convinced every one that 
he was no fit object of sympathy. 


He was turned out 


THAT OBEYED GOD RATHER 
THAN MAN. 


In a town of one of the midland counties of 
England lived a poor boy; his clothes were 
almost threadbare, and his daily allowance of 
food was often very scanty. 
phan, and having no one to provide for him, he 
supported himself by working at a factory, 


He was an or 


earned five shillings a week. He 


was a very good boy, and loved to read his Bi- 
ble, and to go to the house of God on the Sab- 


But his was an ungodly master, who 


knowing of his wish to go to church on Sun- 
day, ordered him to go to work on that day.— 
However, Jem thought it his duty not to obey, 
and accordingly spent that sacred day in his 
usual peaceful manner. 

The next morning, when he presented him- 
self at the factory, the master inquired, 

* Where were you yesterday ? 

The boy answered, ‘I went tochurch, sir.’ 

‘Then you may go tochurch again to-day! 
replied the master, angrily; and paying him 
what was due to him, he instantly dismissed 


Jem was now without any means of earning 
a livelihood; but he knew it was useless to 
despair, so he began to look out for another 


On one of his applications, a gentleman ask- 
ed him the reason of his dismissal from his for- 
mer place. ‘The boy replied, 

‘ Because I did not wish to go to work on 
Sunday, sir.’ 

The merchant was much pleased with this 
answer, and immediately engaged him at the 
increased wages of ten shillings a week. ‘God- 
liness has the promise of the life that now is, 
as well as that which is to come.’ 


A CHRISTIAN’S REFLECTIONS ON 
BA! 


I would not give one moment’s enjoyment of 


serenity which pervades my mind 


of politeness, by the very silly, if not degrading, | when thinking of death, for livesspent in gaiety 


habit of snickering. ‘The word, if homely, is 
expressive. We are accustomed to connect a 


and mirth. Death! how soothing the thought 
as it gently steals over me! 


Why should I 


smile with things pleasant and graceful, but| wish to linger here? LEarth’s charms are few. 
when one unfortunately makes a trifling error| Go hence, my spirit, and dwell in the bright, 


in conversation, or if some portion of the dress 
is a little disarranged, then these young ladies 
or gentlemen look at each other and snicker.— 
We are certain that sufficient attention is not 
paid by parents to the development of the 
small courtesies of life. The young, especial- 
ly, are addicted to this habit; thoughtless in 
its beginning, but growing into downright dis- 
regard of the feelings of others, and tending to 
hardness of heart. 

One night, being present at a large party, 
we noticed a lady, who on a attracted 
the attention of several would-be ladies, who 
began to cast expressive looks, and then to 
snicker. Some glanced down and puckered 
their mouths, as though it required the greatest 
effort to keep from laughter. “Others cast sly 
glances at the object of their merriment, and in | j; 
pantomime exp’ d their rud ; e had |night at 
previously noticed one sweet girl, arrayed 
simply and beautifully, who, as she saw the | 
impolite manners of her friends, looked over to | 
the lady, and then casting a severe glance upon | 








of Henry 
Could it 


them, she arose and came towards the object) ¢ 
of their fan. 

‘Pardon me, madam,’ she said politely, ‘ here | 
is a bit of straw hanging to your cap—I will 
remove it.’ 

The lady, a pleasing, middle-aged woman, | 
who could not but have seen _ a “4 the | 
th ghtl : h hod eeply, as she re- 
turned a ‘thenk ‘pou,’ adding, ‘{ fear I have| 
looked somewhat ridiculous. 

*Not at all, madam,’ replied the graceful 

irl, ‘none but those who are deficient in po- 
| rene would consider an accident ridiculous.’ 

The ‘ persons,’ as the English expressively 
say of these who do not know how to behave, 





merited rebuke, self-condemned and public! 


pants Jan 
ong meet thee there 
feeble frame, but it will free my sad spirit, and 
let it go to be with God and the Lamb forever. 
Ah! sweet and soothing thought. that I will 
soon see m 
heaven; no longer tarry; the angels are call- 
ing thee away. Bend my knee once more ere 
my spirit wings forever its homeward flight !— 
Hark! that angelic sound, whence comes it? 
It summons thee, my soul, to tune thy golden 
lyre to hymns of praise. 
and now one long farewell till we meet in the 
courts above. 


The loved ones will ere 
Death may seize my 


above. 


Savior! Look up my soul to 


The hour has come, 


ANECDOTE OF HENRY CLAY. 


The great statesman and orator was travel- 
ng somewhere ‘ out west,’ and put up for the 


a country tavern. ‘Mine host,’ in 


looking over the register, discovered the name 


Clay. ‘There was but one ‘ Clay.’— 
be possible that he had this distin- 


| guished man under his roof. He was astound- 
d, delighted. Next morning, as soon as the 
‘great man’ appeared, the admiring Boniface 
bustled forward, and made his rude bow, ‘ Mr. 
| ber I believe, sir?’ said he. 

| ‘That is my name,’ said the gentleman, in 
| his affable tone. 

‘Mr. Clay, the Congressman ? 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Well, 
| I'd just ask if you wouldn't give me and my 
jold woman a little speech before you go” 


sit, I’ve heerd of you, and J thought 


4 PLEASANT INCIDENT. 


, e A few years since, when Mr. Westervelt 
looked from each other, with rosy faces at this | was Mayor of this city, a vei 


ry pretty and intel- 


ligent little girl was seen daily about the City 


rebuked. It served them right, and we wish | Hall, with a basket on her arm, retailing ap- 





ples. Her fine ap and proper de- 
meanor attracted the Mayor's attention, and he 
one day called her into his private office and 
questioned her. Her answers confirmed his 
favorable impressions, and he told her she 
ought to go to school. She replied that she 
was anxious to do so, but that her mother had 
not the means to educate her, and she was 
compelled to sell apples for a livelihood. The 
Mayor called in some of his friends, to whom 
the case was stated, and a purse of seventy or 
eighty dollars was made up on the spot. Wit 
this, and other Sums contributed from time to 
time, the girl was sent to school, where her 
habits were studious, and her conduct uniform- 
ly commendable. She has, within a few weeks, 
passed an examination by the City Superin- 
tendent, received a certificate of competency, 
and is now engaged as a teacher in one of the 
schools of the city, in which capacity she has 
thus far given satisfaction.— Post. 


HANNAH BINDING SHOES. 


Poor lone Hannah, 
Sitting at the window binding shoes. 
Faded, wrinkled, 

Sitting, stitching, in a mournful muse. 
Bright-eyed beauty once was she, 
When the bloom was on the tree : 

Spring and winter 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 


Not a re'ghbor 
Passing nod or answer will refuse 
To her whisper, 
“Ts there from the fishers any news ?” 
O, her heart’s adrift with one 
On an endless voyage gone! 
Night and morning 
Hannah's at the window, binding shoes. 


Fair young Hannah, 
Ben, the gay young fisher gayly woos. 
Tall and clever, 
For a willing heart and hand he sues. 
May-day skies are all aglow, 
And the waves are laughing so! 
For her wedding 
Hannah leaves her window and her shoes. 
May is passing; 
*Mong the apple-boughs a pigeon coos. 
Hannah shudders ; 

For the wild southwestern mischief brews, 
Round the rocks of Marblehead, 
Outward bound, a schooner sped, 

Silent, lonesome, 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 


*Tis November. 
Now no tear her wasted cheek bedews. 
From Newfoundland . 
Not a sail returning will she lose, 
Whispering hoarsely, “ Fishermen, 
Have you, have you heard of Ben ?” 
Old with watching, 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 


Twenty winters 
Bleach and tear the ragged shore she views. 
Twenty seasons ; 
Never one has brought her any news, 
Still her dim eyes silently 
Chase the white sails o’er the sea. 
Hopeless, faithful, 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 


WHAT A SIGHT. 


The prettiest sight I ever saw, was that of a 
family of handsome children, as they sat around 
the tea-table—nine in all. They were very 
fair and very gentle. The mother, still youth- 
ful-looking, presided ; the father, easy -and 
good-natured, laughed and joked. O, how 
happy we all were! when just as I was con- 
gratulating myself that [ had fallen in pleasant 
places, a cup flew violently past me, and the 
contents were dashed in the face of a boy, al- 
most a man. , 

* You !—’ 

*T'll knock you down!’ 

*1 swear I'l] kill you!’ 

It was all done so quickly that before we 
could realize what it was about, the two eldest 
boys were closing together, the mother scream- 
ing, the girls crying, the father shouting and 
pulling the combatants asunder. 

Alas! my sweet visions were vanished.— 
The sinful temper and the oath were here, 
where all, I thought, was Eden-like. The boys 
were terribly bruised. Heaven knows but} 
what another Cain might have killed his broth- | 
er, had the father not been present. | 

O, to see members of one family fall out !— 
What more terrible sight ? 


FOOD OF THE CHINESE. 


Rice is the bread of China, and of nearly all 
Eastern countries ; that is, the people there use 
it just as we do bread. If they eat soup, rice 
is put into it; if fish, fowl, or pork, rice is 
eaten with it: and even for supper, instead of 
having nice bread and butter, or biscuit, or hot 
cakes, as you do, they have a great basin of 
rice and curry. Curry is a rich gravy made 
very hot with pepper and spices, and it is mix- 
ed up with the rice before it is eaten. 

The rice is never chewed, but is swallowed 
just as it is put into the mouth. 

This is a practice | cannot by any means 
recommend to my little readers, as eating too 
fast is one of the many things that, being done 
in haste, is likely to be repented of at leisure. 
per. 





CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

A lady was recently teaching a boy to spell. 
‘The boy spelt ‘ c-o-1-d,’ but could not pronounce 
it. In vain his teacher asked him to think and 
try. At last she asked him, ‘ What do you get 
when you go out upon the wet pavement ona 
7 day and wet your feet ?” 
*I gets a licking.’ 


NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


A rich landlord of England once cruelly op- 
pressed a poor widow. Her son, a little boy of 
eight years, saw it. He afterwards became a 
painter, and painted a life-likeness of the 
scene. Some years afterwards he placed it 
where the man saw it. He turned le, trem- 


purchase it, that he might put it out of sight. 
Thus there is an invisible 
the canvass of the soula ife-likeness reflecting 
correctly all the passions and actions of our 
spiritual history on earth. Eternity wil] reveal 
them to every man. We must meet our earth- 
life again. 


h | turning from 
among Hindoos, brought over a number of 
idols. 
which we shall call 
their settlement at Freshwater, in the Isle of 
Wight, they put their residence into beautiful 
order. Norton Cottage was the name of the 
house. The grounds were verdant, and the 
gardens abounded with flowers and fruits. A 
summer-house in the distance they determined 
should be ornamented, and should serve a mis- 
sionary purpose. 
with the idols ? They were ranged in a row, 
and Rama-sammee, the large idol, stood in 
front, holding a missionary-box, on which the 
words were engraved, in large capitals, as 
though they were his own effusion, ‘Pity the 
poor heathen.’ Visitors were taken to see the 
gardens and the 
was a very efficient collector forthe missionary 
society. A ministerial friend, who once be- 
held the scene, was so much taken with the 
arrangement, that he wrote the following 
verses on the use to which the idol was appro- 
"| priated: 
“ Aha! an idol-god! why, this is moving! 
The world, at length, must surely be improving, 
When such a thing as this—an utter folly— 
Can be devoted to a use so holy. 


Scarcely should we have dreamt, thought, or asserted, 
That idol-gods themselves could be converted. 

“Tis some new thing to hear an idol preaching,— 

A metal god now lecturing, now beseeching ; 

Yet sure I bear this, ‘ While some men slumber, 

And care not for the heathen without number, 


And idol-gods proclaim the mournful ditty.’ 


** Stand! idol! stand! and help the cause of Jesus ; 
For in no other strvice canst thou please us ; 
Continue, with both hands, to hold the basket ; 

The cause wants help, and you can ably ask it; 

A face of brass, a never tiring pleader, 


heaven, with a + in 1 
tols in the other. 


jostle you, and the palanquins push you aside, 





bled in every joint, and offered any sum to 


inter drawing on 


AN IDOL WELL EMPLOYED. 


A military gentleman and his lady, on re- 
Peale after living a long while 


Among them was a very large one, 
Rama-sammee. After 


What do you think was done 


Rama 


and 





’ 


E’en stocks and stones themselves arise and pity, 


THE PRINTER’S STORY. 
We lce saw a young man gazing at the *ry 
a ~— of pis- 


ment. He dropped the + and pistols from his 
(>, with the !, it is lof whom U read. 
| left home be4 my friends knew my design. 
I sO the (> of girl who refused 2 lisl0 2 
me, but smiled upon another. I ———ed 
from the house, uttering a wild! to the god of 
love, and without replying 2 the?? of my 
friends, came here with this ~— of pistols 2 
put a. to my exisl0ce. My case has no |j in 
this §. 


AN OBJECTION TO A CHINESE CITY. 


We must go on; it is not pleasant to linger 
in the streets of a Chinese city. The porters 


and the smells assail you. The French Jesuit, 
to whom a compatriot applied to send her 
specimens of the finest scents of China, rather 
exaggerated when he replied, ‘ Alas! madam, 
there is in China but one scent, and that is not 
perfume.’ There are many scents, but with 
the exception of the white blossom, wherewith 
they scent their teas, none of them are per- 
fumes.—Cor. of the London Times. 


FAULT FINDING. 


What are another’s faults to me? 
lve not a vulture’s bill 

To peck at every flaw I see, 
And make it wider still. 


It is enough for me to know 
I’ve follies of my own, 

And on my heart the care bestow, 
And let my friends alone.-—Anon. 





Frederic the Great was always fond of dis- 
putations; but as he generally terminated the 
discussion by collaring his antagonist, and 
kicking his shins, few of his guests were dis- 
posed for an argument. He asked one of his 
suite why he did not venture to give his opinion 
on some particular question. ‘ Itis impossible, 
your majesty,’ was the reply, ‘to express an 
opinion before a sovereign who has such con- 
victions, and wears such very thick boots ! 


Earn your own bread, and see how sweet it 
will be ! Work, and see how well you will be! 
Work, and see how cheerful you will be!— 
Work, and see how independent you will be! 
Work, and see how happy your family will be! 
Work, and see how religious you will be! for, 
before you know where you are, instead of re- 
pining at Providence, you will find yourself of- 
fering up thanks for all the numerous blessings 
you enjoy! 


‘Mother sent me,’ said a little girl to a 
neighbor, ‘to ask you to come and take tea 
with her this evening.’ 

* Did she say at ~ A time, my dear?” 

‘No, ma’am—she only said she would ask 
you, and then the thing wonld be off her mind; 
that’s all she said.’ 


When some of his courtiers endeavored to 
excite Philip the Good to punish a prelate who 
had used him ill—‘I know,’ said he, ‘ that I can 
revenge myself, but it is a fine thing to have a 
revenge in one’s power and not use it.’ 


The papers are bragging of an invention by 
which leather can be tanned in ten minutes.— 
We have seen the human hide, however, 
tanned in five. Some schoolmasters can do it 
in less than two. 


* My notions about life,’ says Southey, ‘are 
much the same as they are about travelling— 
there is a good denl of amusement on the road, 


| aud indeed almost every hamlet at contams, Gum 


3 | es of the throat and lungs, 
Is well employed for Christ, our glorious Leader.””—Juv. } 
Miss. Mag. 


We Ndeavored 2 attract his | 
al0tion by .ing 2 a {| in a paper we held in our) 
(>, relating 2 a young man in that § of the | 
country who had left home in a st8 of derange- 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. SOCiE Dy 


H* just added to its list of more thana thousand 
ferent publications, several new and very 
beoks. Among these are the following >— 
ENGLISH NELLIE; or, Gluopses of Beggar Life, 
Mrs. E. L. Nort! , author of * Helen Mortimes 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice learning to dog 
‘Letters to Young Commuuicauts, on the (hy 
Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautful ney 
gravings. Price 5V cents. « 
This is an intensely interesting book, which 
should read. Srerybedy 
WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of g 
Principles. With tine original iiustrations, wy 
4 cents. 
WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well kept, ly 
belsiehed with three new engravaugs. Lhig is & book 
all the boys and indeed the giris tov. 150 pp, Been 





































GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Rey, guy 
duumball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘ite AWakeag| 
Siuner,’ and several otuer books of the Shevety, 


chapters, zw pp. 33 cents. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 1U8 pp. 2¥ cents, 4 
HOME SCENES in the Norwood family, vated 
17 eBapters, with two origival engravings, jay 
40 eemls. 
THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. By the authy 
* Eldest Daughter,’ * beacons and Beckouings,?’ * Glew 
er’s Dkwal,’ de. Lilustrated with turee very 


engravings. 122 pp.—iU chapters. 23 cents, 
A FEW LEISUKE HOURS. All who love leisure bow 
should read it. YU pp. 20 cents. 


TWALIGHT HUOUKDS; or, stories from Mrs, Brow, 
Serap Book. For Charlotte and bilen, But they 
slories are Just as good lor any Oller clildren, jy 
Zu cents. * 
TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey Of Jessie Puy 
er. itt pp. Zo cents. 
WHEKE LikS THE FAULT? or, a word to 
Yareuts. TZ pp. lOcents, 
MOSED H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 


Jv. 1d CoLutiil, sosgg 
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=  RONGEE aa a 
AYER’S CHERRY PEC'TORAL 
H” long been manufactured by a practical 
aud every vulice ol 1b Under Lis OWL eye, With 
abie accuracy aud care, It is seuled wud protected 
jaw trou counterfeits, aud conuseyuculiy can be 
as geuulue, Without aduiteralion. it. uppiles the 
Temedy the wuld bes ever Kuuwn for the cure of alj 
Wulary CoMplailts 5 lor coughs, colds, hoarseness, 
croup, Whovping-cough, bronclilis, lucipient eg 
tion, aud for the relel of consumptive patents ees 
Vauced stages of the disease. As tune wakes these 
Wider wud uetler known, tuis medicine has gradually 
come the best reliance of the atllucted, trom the lug 
of the American peasant to the puiaces of J-uropean king | 
Lurvughout this entire country, lu every state and 


P2CTOSAL is known as the best of ail remedies for di 
du many toreign countne 
is extwusively used by their must utelligeut physic 
ftbere is auy dependence on what men of every 
cerluly it hus doue for them; if we can trust ou 
senses When we see the dangerous aifections of the 
yield to it: af We san depend on the assurance of intel 
gent physicians, whose Lusiuess is to Kuow ; 11 short, 
there is amy rellauce upon any thing, then is it 
bly proven that thas medicine dees cure tue class of Gp 
eases It 1s designed for, beyond any and all other remeba) 
Kuown to mankind. Nothing but iis iutrmsic 
and the unmistakable benent couferred on the 
sulferers, could originate aud maiutain the reputatiog! 
enyvys. While many inferior remedies have been 
upon the commuity, have failed, and been discarded tl 
has gained friends by every trial, conferred benefits 
the aliheted they can never forget, and produced 
too bumerous and remarkable wo be forgotten, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PBACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
Lowell, Mass, 
And sold by all the Druggists everywhere, 
42—ly 


PAIN KILLER. 
LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BURMA 


SHwayouyzen, Burmah, March 6, 186 
Mr. P. Davis—Dear Sir: Such is the great demand ft 
the Pain Killer that 1 write you to send me as soon | 
possible, iu addition to what 1 Lave hitherto ordered,i 
dozen boxes, (two dozen bottles in a box) and a bill @ 
the same, that 1 may give you anorder on the Treasuyd 
the Umon to the amount of the same. N. Haapn. 
HestuHapa, Burmah, March 17, 186 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents: * * * I am sony 
say the last box of Pain Killer sent me has not yet 
to hand. The expense of getting the medicine is 
thing, “* these hard times,’? but the waut of it 1&7 
more importance. * * Send me as soon as 
another box of the same size, (viz. $50 worth.) I enclw 
an order ou the ‘Treasurer of the Missivnary Union forte 


amount. . B. E. Teoma, 
Davis’ Pain Killer sold by all medicine dealers. 
45—ly 





500 AGENTS WANYED TO SELL 
ANUMBER OF 
POPULAR WORKS. 


I have about 150 Agents now in the field who are mk 
ing from 
$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 


There are many persons out of employment, who ifthy 
had courage to try, could do well for themselves, and@ 
the public a great favor by introducing my really exeb 
ent 8. 

Persous out of employment would do well to send it 
my catalogue with terms to Ageuts which I will sad 
Postage paid, on application. 
ADDRESS, 
H. DAYTON, Pul 
as No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, N.T. 


——__— et 
A NEW QUESTION S8OOK. 
ONE THOUSAND 
QUESTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS, 
For the use of 


Sabbath Schools 


AND 
BIBLE CLASSES. 


An entirely new and most valuable work, just issu 
e American 8. 8. Union. HOYT, 
HENRY 
No. 9 Cornhill 
ee Ie a ee __— 
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NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boma! 
thankful for the patronage of the last TWH”! 
YBARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged sndit 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers 0 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Term® 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply 
School Books and School Stationery 
wita 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, & 
we greater variety thanan be found anywhere gl 


—— 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 











tarianism, Ne Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Patom $14 rean. 81x coprzs ron $5, paruans 
Vance. ° 


BOUND VOLUMES @1 and $1,35. 





but, after all, one wants to be at rest.’ 


W. Byte & E. £.sduren, Bangor, Ages 





















































































































Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- Nose 
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